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be feels the reproach coming he has an opiate to soothe it. So after having one or two falls rough as a cataract, the stream of life passes sluggishly on to its termination in swamps and mud.
7th. A Pacified Conscience. At this point one of the most difficult of all questions in Ethics is started. How, when sin has been committed, is the conscience to be pacified ? The conscience will insist, first, that there be repentance ; secondly, that there be confession when a party has been offended; thirdly, that there be reformation; and fourthly, reparation where injury has been done. But is this enough ? First, there is the difficulty of getting penitence and a change of conduct; for there is a strong disposition to continue in the sin and to justify it. Then it is often impossible to make reparation of any kind to the person injured, he may be beyond our reach, may, for instance, be dead; or the e"vil inflicted may have been moral: the person has been tempted to sin, and the sin is working its effects which the tempter is not able to counteract. But on the supposition that all this has been done, the question still presses itself: Is this sufficient ? The natural conscience seems to say that it is not. For after committing a flagrant act, men have commonly been led by native impulse to look round for an expiation of some kind, to propose to give an offering, or perform a laborious service, or practice a painful abnegation. But after they have made the sacrifice, it does not follow that the conscience is appeased. On the contrary, after the most excruciating tortures have been submitted to, it seems still to frown like Sinai's top, and to leave its sentence upon us. People may say that in all this the conscience is perverted and has become the slave of superstition. But let those who advance this objection tell us plainly when the conscience should be satisfied, and let us know